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Many  in  our  Army,  particularly 
fire  supporters,  are  talking 
about  synchronizing  effects 
in  support  of  the  maneuver  commander. 
While  this  is  not  a  new  concept,  truly 
integrating  lethal  and  nonlethal  fires 
and  effects  to  achieve  the  com-mander’  s 
intent  can  be  a  daunting  task. 

The  Combined  Joint  Task  Force  180 
(CJTF-180)  in  Afghanistan  is  execut¬ 
ing  a  method  for  synchronizing  joint 
fires  and  effects,  which  not  only  meets 
the  C JTF  commander’ s  intent,  but  also 
has  served  as  a  model  for  lethal  and 
nonlethal  integration  throughout  Cen¬ 
tral  Command  (CENTCOM).  Within 
the  CJTF-180  staff,  the  joint  fires  ele¬ 
ment  (JFE)  uses  fused  intelligence  to 
identify  opportunities  to  conduct  inte¬ 
grated  operations  along  three  lines: 
Enable  Afghan  institutions  to  thrive, 
Help  remove  the  causes  of  instability 
and  Deny  the  enemy  sanctuary  and 
counter  terrorism. 


This  article  describes  the  process  and 
organizational  structure  for  C  JTF- 1 80’  s 
effects-based  operations  (EBO),  the 
impact  EBO  is  having  on  meeting  the 
commander’s  intent  and  the  future  of 
fire  supporters  moving  forward  as  en¬ 
thusiastic  proponents  of  EBO. 

EBO  Defined.  US  Joint  Forces  Com¬ 
mand  (JFCOM)  defines  an  effect  as 
“the  physical,  functional  or  psychologi¬ 
cal  outcome,  event  or  consequence  that 
results  from  specific  military  or  non¬ 
military  actions.”1  EBO  is  “A  process 
for  obtaining  a  desired  strategic  out¬ 
come  or  ‘effect’  on  the  enemy  through 
the  synergistic,  multiplicative  and  cu¬ 
mulative  application  of  the  full  range  of 
military  and  nonmilitary  capabilities  at 
the  tactical,  operational  and  strategic 
levels.”2 

In  his  paper  for  the  Army  War  College, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Allen  W.  Batschelet 
submits  that  EBO  includes  the  “identi¬ 
fication  and  engagement  of  an  enemy’s 


vulnerabilities  and  strengths  in  a  uni¬ 
fied,  focused  manner  and  uses  all  avail¬ 
able  assets  to  produce  specific  effects 
consistent  with  the  commander’s  in¬ 
tent.”3  He  further  states  that  EBO  is 
about  “producing  desired  futures.”4  In  a 
sense,  that  is  exactly  why  fire  support¬ 
ers  must  continue  to  talk  about  synchro¬ 
nizing  all  effects  in  support  of  the  ma¬ 
neuver  commander. 

These  definitions  provide  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  CJTF- 1 80’ s  EBO  in  Afghanistan. 

The  CJTF-180  Operational  Envi¬ 
ronment.  As  we  begin  to  explain  how 
the  commander’s  intent  is  translated 
into  full- spectrum  effects,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  understand  the  framework,  or 
operational  environment,  of  the  Af¬ 
ghanistan  Combined/ Joint  Area  of  Op¬ 
erations  (CJOA). 

We  are  waging  continuous,  decisive 
combat  operations  within  about  one-third 
of  southern  Afghanistan  along  the  Paki¬ 
stani  border  (see  the  map  in  Figure  1). 
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B/3-6  FA  provides  120-mm  mortar  fire  in  the  vicinity  of  Asadabad,  Afghanistan. 
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These  combat  operations  comprise  both 
lethal  and  nonlethal  effects  to  help  shape 
an  environment  that  enables  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  10th  Mountain  Division’s  Com¬ 
bined  Task  Force  Warrior  (CTF  War¬ 
rior),  which  is  the  1st  Brigade  Combat 
Team;  the  Combined  Joint  Special  Op¬ 
erations  Task  Force  (CJSOTF),  which 
is  the  19th  Special  Forces  Group  (Air¬ 
borne);  and  the  354th  Expeditionary  A- 
10  Fighter  Squadron  are  the  task  forces 
with  the  primary  lethal  delivery  sys¬ 
tems  in  theater.  The  main  objective  of 
these  combat  operations  is  to  deny  ter¬ 
rorist  operatives  sanctuary  and  elimi¬ 
nate  all  foreign-sponsored  Taliban,  A1 
Qaeda  and  Hizb-e  Islami  Gulbuddin 
(HIG)  anti-Coalition  Forces.  (See  Fig¬ 
ure  2  for  more  details  about  the  threats 
in  Afghanistan.) 

The  larger  part  of  Afghanistan  circled 
on  the  map  is  relatively  peaceful  and 
stable.  To  ensure  continued  success  and 
peace  throughout  Afghanistan,  ongo¬ 
ing  nonlethal  efforts  are  spearheaded 
by  the  Combined  Joint  Civil-Military 
Operations  Task  Force  (CJCMOTF) 
with  the  321st  Civil  Affairs  Brigade  as 
the  lead  command  element. 

CJCMOTF  efforts  are  accomplished 
through  a  civil-military  coordinator  who 
is  based  in  Afghanistan’ s  capitol,  Kabul, 
near  the  seat  of  central  government. 
Provincial  reconstruction  teams  (PRTs) 
are  deployed  to  help  more  than  30  prov¬ 
inces  that  are  beginning  to  rebuild  their 
infrastructure  and  to  help  a  bureaucracy 
ravaged  after  more  than  20  years  of 
continuous  war. 

The  “United  States  Policy  Objective” 
is  a  “government  of  Afghanistan  com¬ 
mitted  to  and  capable  of  preventing  the 
re-emergence  of  terrorism  on  Afghan 
soil.”  This  is  the  measurable  end  state 
that  the  CJTF-180  commander  must 
achieve.  Of  the  five  threats  to  the  Is¬ 
lamic  Transitional  Government  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan  (ITGA)  outlined  in  Figure  2, 
the  two  most  powerful  the  CJTF-180 
must  counter  are  the  anti-Coalition  mili¬ 
tants  of  the  A1  Qaeda  and  Taliban  forces 
and  the  internal  threats,  including 
warlordism  and  poor  governance.  CTF 
Warrior  and  CJSOTF  maintain  focus  on 
the  former,  while  CJCMOTF,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  international  and  nongovern¬ 
mental  organizations  (NGOs),  focuses 
on  the  latter. 

EBO  Organization  and  Process.  To 

understand  EBO  in  this  environment, 
you  must  understand  who  plans  and 
executes  EBO,  who  the  staff  proponent 


for  synchronization  of  effects  in  the 
CJTF  is  and  what  assets  are  available 
for  producing  the  full  spectrum  of  lethal 
and  nonlethal  effects. 

Joint  Effects  Coordination  Board 
(JECB).  The  JECB  synchronizes  the 
lethal  and  nonlethal  execution  of  the 


commander’s  intent  for  effects  and  is 
chaired  by  the  Director  of  the  Com¬ 
bined/Joint  Staff  (DCJS).  The  JECB  is  a 
targeting  board  that  approves  and  syn¬ 
chronizes  the  targets  and  manages  and 
allocates  resources  to  achieve  targeted 
effects  throughout  the  CJOA. 


Figure  1:  Afghanistan  Combined/J  oint  Operations  Area  (CJ  OA) 


Factionalism— Former  elements  of 
the  Northern  Alliance,  former  Afghan 
soldiers,  Mujahideen  and  regional 
warlords  continue  to  engage  in 
"green-on-green"  fighting. 


Hizb-e  Islami  (Gulbuddin)— Pseudo¬ 
political  party  with  militaristic  aims 
headed  by  the  former  prime  minister 
and  current  warlord.  Seeks  the 
overthrow  of  the  current  government 
and  maintains  sanctuary  and  support 
in  neighboring  countries. 


Threats  to  the  ITGA: 

•  Anti-Coalition  and  Anti-Government  Militants 

•  Former  Northern  Alliance  Domination  of  Security  Institutions 

•  Potential  Loss  of  International  Community  Support 

•  Destabilizing  Efforts  by  Neighbor  Countries 

•  Internal  Issues:  Warlordism  and  Poor  Governance/Corruption 


Taliban— Former  rulers- by-decree  of 
Afghanistan  who  desire  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  current  government  and 
re-establishment  of  religious-based 
rule.  Dispersed  throughout  southern 
Afghanistan,  maintaining  training  and 
support  in  a  neighboring  country. 


Al  Qaeda  (The  Base)— Former 
financial  backers  of  the  Taliban 
Regime  who  seek  to  de-stabilize  the 
current  government  and  reestablish 
an  environment  conducive  to  training 
and  supporting  international  terror 
apparatus.  Maintain  sanctuary  in 
neighboring  countries  and  worldwide. 


Figure  2:  Threats  to  Islamic  Transitional  Government  of  Afghanistan  (ITGA)  and  Anti- 
Coalition  Forces 
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US  and  Romanian  forces  coordinate  with  local  Afghan  leader  during  operations  in  the 
southeastern  provinces. 


Similar  to  standard  targeting  boards, 
the  JECB  includes  the  CJ3  and  CJ2, 
USAF  Air  Component  Coordination 
Element  Director,  CJ3  Information 
Operations  (10)  Planner  and  represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  Joint  Intelligence  Sup¬ 
port  Element  (USE),  including  the  Col¬ 
lection  Management  and  Dissemina¬ 
tion  (CM&D)  section.  Additionally,  tar¬ 
geted  kinetic  action  directed  against  anti- 
Coalition  militants’  command,  control 
and  communications  (C3)  nodes  is 
achieved  through  the  Joint  Intelligence 
Support  to  Targeting  (J2T),  in  which 
the  FA  Intelligence  Officer  (FAIO)  is 
embedded.  The  JECB  also  includes  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  CJSOTF,  CTF  War¬ 
rior,  Staff  Judge  Advocate  (SJA),  Psy¬ 
chological  Operations  (PSYOP)  and 
Public  Affairs  (PA). 

Being  a  vital  and  ongoing  part  of  the 
Decide,  Detect,  Deliver,  Assess  (D3A) 
targeting  process,  assessment  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  all  staff  sections  in  the  JECB . 
The  JISE,  10  and  CMO  elements  pro¬ 
vide  key  tactical  assessments  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  “way  ahead.”  Assess¬ 
ments  are  provided  in  relation  to  the 
desired  effects  for  each  discipline  and 
are  captured  either  quantitatively  (JISE 
reporting)  or  qualitatively  (10  or  CMO 
reporting). 

The  JECB  is  organized  and  facilitated 
by  the  CJTF-180  Chief  of  Fires,  the 
10th  Mountain  Division  Deputy  Fire 
Support  Coordinator  (DFSCOORD). 
His  mission  is  to  synchronize  effects 
using  both  lethal  and  nonlethal  fires 


across  the  spectrum  of  operations.  (See 
Figure  3.)  The  Chief  of  Fires  and  his 
JFE  supervise  the  process,  from  devel¬ 
oping  the  commander’s  effects  guid¬ 
ance  through  collecting  intelligence, 
nominating  targets,  allocating  resources 
and  executing  and  assessing  the  effects. 

Joint  Effects  Working  Group  (JEWG). 
Weekly  staff  coordination  is  achieved 
through  a  JEWG,  which  essentially  is  a 
targeting  working  group.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  JEWG  are  briefed  to 
the  JECB. 

The  JEWG,  or  targeting  team,  starts 
with  the  National  Command  Authority  ’  s 


(NCA’s)  stated  “United  States  Policy 
Objective”  for  the  CJOA.  Using  the 
standard  military  decision-making  pro¬ 
cess  (MDMP),  the  Operations  Planning 
Group  (OPG)  develops  the  comman¬ 
der’s  intent.  The  CJTF-180  comman¬ 
der’s  intent  is  defined  along  the  three 
lines  of  operations:  Enable  Afghan  in¬ 
stitutions  ;  Assist  in  removing  the  causes 
of  instability,  and  Deny  the  enemy  sanc¬ 
tuary  and  counter  terrorism. 

The  JEWG  staff  develops  the  support¬ 
ing  effects  that  will  accomplish  each 
line  of  operation.  The  unique  challenges 
in  the  process  are  not  necessarily  deter¬ 
mining  what  actions  might  accomplish 
the  effects,  but  determining  the  indica¬ 
tors  to  trigger  actions  as  well  as  manag¬ 
ing  the  limited  assets  or  combination  of 
assets  that  are  best  suited  to  facilitate 
the  process. 

Targeting  Battle  Rhythm.  After  pub¬ 
lishing  the  operations  order  (OPORD), 
the  OPG/JEWG  begin  a  three- week 
battle  rhythm  resulting  in  a  weekly  frag¬ 
mentary  order  (FRAGO)  that  refines  or 
redirects  EBO  guidance.  This  guidance 
is  for  lethal  and  nonlethal  targeting, 
collection  requirements  and  priorities, 
10  synchronization  priorities  and  CMO 
targeting  recommendations. 

A  battle  rhythm  example  is  shown  in 
Figure  4.  Changes  to  operational  guid¬ 
ance,  as  interpreted  from  CENTCOM 
and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  planning 
orders  (PLANORDs),  are  incorporated 
into  the  operational  MDMP  process  on 
Monday  (20  October),  focusing  on  op¬ 
erations  three  weeks  in  advance  (in  this 
example,  Week  24).  The  refined  opera- 
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Figure  3:  Assets  Available  for  Effects-Based  Operations  in  ITGA 
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Legend: 

CCB  =  Component  Commander's  Backbrief  J  ECB  =J  oint  Effects  Coordination  Board 

FRAGO  =  Fragmentary  Order  J  EWG  =J  oint  Effects  Working  Group 

IOWG  =  Information  Operations  Working  Group  MDMP  =  Military  Decision-Making  Process 


Figure  4:  CJTF-180's  Three-Week  Battle  Rhythm  for  EBO.  This  example  shows  the  EBO 
process  resulting  in  lethal  and  nonlethal  actions  to  take  in  Week  24  that  will  lead  to  the  effects 
to  achieve  the  commander's  intent. 


tional  guidance  also  is  passed  to  the 
JEWG  and  Information  Operations 
Working  Group  (IOWG)  on  Tuesday 
(21  October),  which  affects  operations 
two  weeks  out. 

The  JEWG  integrates  the  operational 
and  tactical  priorities  of  C JTF- 1 80  into 
one  consolidated  briefing  that  focuses 
on  tactical  operations  two  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  briefs  them  to  the  DCJS  on 
Thursdays  (30  October  for  Week  24). 
The  relevant  elements  of  the  previous 
MDMP  and  IOWG  have  been  integrated 
into  the  JEWG  for  deconfliction  and 
synchronization.  These  elements  in¬ 
clude  10  themes,  objectives  and  mes¬ 
sages,  PSYOP  products,  press  releases, 
regional  prioritization  and  updated  mea¬ 
sures  of  effectiveness.  The  ultimate 
objective  of  the  JEWG  is  to  provide 
operational  targeting  solutions  for 
achieving  the  commander’ s  desired  ef¬ 
fects,  solutions  that  can  be  translated 
into  tactical  operations. 

During  the  JEWG,  the  DCJS  approves 
several  products  that  are  integrated  into 
the  Saturday,  1  November  FRAGO. 
Those  items  typically  include  the  list  in 
Figure  5. 

For  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
three-week  process,  the  following  is  an 
unclassified  vignette  of  the  steps  taken  to 
produce  the  commander’ s  desired  effects. 


As  a  part  of  planning  for  Operation 
Mountain  Viper,  the  JEWG  determined 
that  successful  lethal  attack  of  C3  targets 
in  the  Sami  Ghar  Mountain  region  of 
southern  Afghanistan  in  the  Kandahar 
Province  would  result  in  a  disruptive 
effect,  supporting  the  CJTF-180 
commander’s  line  of  operation  “Deny 
sanctuary  and  counter  terrorism.” 

After  the  Mountain  Viper  OPORD 
was  published,  the  JEWG  fell  into  its 
normal  battle  rhythm.  On  Monday,  1 1 
August,  the  MDMP  identified  a  require¬ 
ment  for  and  recommended  an  increase 

•Targeting  Priorities  and  High-Payoff 
Targets  (HPTs)  by  Category 

•  Priority  Intelligence  Requirements  (PIRs) 

•  Target  Selection  Standards  (TSS) 

•  Collection  Requirements  and  Priorities 

•  10  Synchronization  Priorities 

•  Psychological  Operations  (PSYOP) 

•  Public  Affairs  (PA)  Targeting  Recommen¬ 
dations 

•  Civil- Military  Operations  (C MO) Targeting 
Recommendations 

•  Specific  Rules  of  Engagement  (ROE) 

Figure  5:  Typical  Products  Integrated  into  Frag¬ 
mentary  Orders  (FRAG Os) to  Execute  Lethal  and 
Nonlethal  Effects 


in  intelligence,  surveillance  and  recon¬ 
naissance  (ISR)  in  the  Sami  Ghar  re¬ 
gion.  This  recommendation  is  forwarded 
to  the  OPG  on  the  next  Monday,  18 
August,  and  to  the  JEWG  on  Tuesday, 
02  September.  The  DCJS  approved  the 
recommendation  at  the  Thursday,  04 
September,  JECB. 

The  collection  priority  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  weekly  FRAGO  on  23 
August.  Based  on  the  collection  priori¬ 
ties  in  the  weekly  FRAGO,  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  Collection  Manager  allocated  sig¬ 
nals  intelligence  (SIGINT),  human  in¬ 
telligence  (HUMINT)  and  imagery  in¬ 
telligence  (IMINT)  assets  to  identify 
and  track  the  target,  beginning  the  week 
of  7  September.  Analysis  of  the  ISR 
information  validated  the  viability  of 
the  target  by  establishing  an  exploitable 
pattern. 

As  part  of  the  synchronization  pro¬ 
cess,  the  JEWG  set  assets  in  motion  at 
its  meeting  on  2  September  to  prepare 
the  area  for  lethal  execution  of  the  tar¬ 
get.  Host  nation  AM  broadcasts  were 
transmitted  on  radios  distributed  by 
CMO  teams,  instructing  friendly  civil¬ 
ians  to  avoid  activities  in  the  area.  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  posters  and  the  conduct  of 
face-to-face  encounters  by  CMO  teams 
as  well  as  the  deployment  of  Special 
Operations  Forces  (SOF)  and  other  US 
government  agencies  (OGAs)  were  ad¬ 
ditional  actions  to  protect  friendly  host 
nation  civilians.  Pre-drafted  PA  releases 
were  on  standby  for  release  to  national 
and  international  audiences,  pending 
the  outcome  of  follow-on  phases. 

During  the  JEWG  on  Tuesday,  9  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  group  reasonably  discerned 
an  opportunity  to  attack  the  Sami  Ghar 
target.  DCJS  approved  the  target  for 
attack  at  the  11  September  JECB,  and 
the  target  was  placed  on  the  CJTF-180 
joint  integrated  prioritized  target  list 
(JIPTL).  The  transitory  nature  of  the 
target  required  that,  once  the  target  was 
detected,  the  appropriate  platform  for 
attack  was  an  AC-130U  gunship. 

On  the  night  of  16  September,  intelli¬ 
gence  sources  detected  the  target  out¬ 
side  a  remote  village  in  the  Sami  Ghar 
Mountains.  The  JFE  conducted  a  clear- 
ance-of-fires  drill  and  used  national 
imagery  assets  to  perform  a  collateral 
damage  assessment  of  the  target  area 
according  to  CENTCOM  collateral 
damage  requirements.  The  AC- 130 
identified  the  target  and  was  cleared  to 
engage  it.  This  attack  resulted  in  battle 
damage  assessment  (BDA)  of  eight  en¬ 
emy  personnel  killed. 
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That  same  evening,  a  scheduled  un¬ 
manned  aerial  vehicle  (UAV)  identi¬ 
fied  approximately  25  Taliban  fighters 
egressing  down  a  narrow  valley  after 
the  engagement.  The  JFE  used  this  in¬ 
telligence  to  plan  further  attacks  in  the 
objective  area  and  clear  it  of  insurgent 
activities. 

On  the  heels  of  this  lethal  attack,  CMO 
teams  and  PRTs  were  postured  to  enter 
the  area  to  help  local  civilians.  These 
teams  were  prepared  to  distribute  aid 
packages,  provide  medical  assistance 
and  help  rebuild  infrastructure.  The  de¬ 
sired  effect  of  these  teams  was  to  win 
the  support  of  the  populace  in  the  CJOA. 

This  particular  target  was  assessed  as 
destroyed,  based  on  this  attack  com¬ 
bined  with  a  follow-on  analysis  of  the 
target  system  in  the  weeks  after  the 
engagement.  According  to  HUMINT 
sources  and  information  from  CMO 
teams  dispatched  to  the  area,  recent 
Taliban  activity  in  this  area  shows  that 
fires  had  a  significant  disruptive  effect. 

Intelligence  indicated  that  fighters  in 
the  area  were  instructed  to  break  into 
two-  to  five-man  teams  to  prevent  pre¬ 
senting  a  large  target  to  Coalition  Forces. 
This  intelligence  and  subsequent  CMO 
operations  in  the  region  validated  the 
effectiveness  of  the  16  September  at¬ 
tack  in  the  Sami  Ghar  region,  helping  to 
provide  the  desired  effect  of  “Deny 
sanctuary  and  counter  terrorism.” 

The  technique  for  EBO  discussed  in 
this  article  is  just  that — a  technique. 
The  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  study 
“New  Perspectives  on  Effects-Based 
Operations”  identifies  seven  attributes 
of  EBO  as  outlined  in  Figure  6.  CJTF- 
180  has  interwoven  these  seven  at¬ 
tributes  into  its  EBO  process,  most 
prominently  adapting  to  the  operational 
environment  and  constantly  evolving 
enemy  (Number  5),  and  gaining  the 
support  of  the  Afghan  National  Army  to 
secure  the  Afghan  domestic  situation 
(Number  6). 

The  key  to  CJTF- 180’s  successfully 
executing  EBO  was  the  focus  on  effects 
achieved  by  the  process — not  the  pro¬ 
cess  itself.  At  times,  CJTF- 180  planners 
got  mired  in  the  process  and  ignored  the 
effects  being  generated,  thus  they  failed 
to  adapt  to  the  ever-changing  enemy 
and  take  advantage  of  the  effects  they 
could  have  created. 

Fire  Supporters  as  Effects  Support¬ 
ers.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Batschelet 
wrote  of  producing  “desired  futures.” 
The  desired  future  we,  as  fire  support¬ 
ers,  collectively  embrace  is  the  contin- 


1.  The  Need  to  Focus  on  Decision 
Superiority 

2.  Applicability  in  Peace  and  War  (Full- 
Spectrum  Operations) 

3.  A  Focus  Beyond  Direct,  Immediate 
First-Order  Effects 

4.  An  Understanding  of  the  Adversary's 
Systems 

5.  The  Ability  of  Disciplined  Adaptation 

6.  The  Application  of  the  Elements  of 
National  Power 

7.  The  Ability  of  Decision  Making  to  Adapt 
Rules  and  Assumptions  to  Reality 

Figure  6:  Seven  Attributes  of  EBO.  Information 
taken  from  a  study  "New  Perspectives  on  Ef¬ 
fects-Based  Operations"  by  the  Institute  for 
Defense  Analyses,  Alexandria,  Virginia,  (30  J  une 
2001)  as  quoted  in  Lieutenant  Colonel  Al 
Batshcelet's  Army  War  C  ollege  paper  "Effects- 
Based  Operations:  A  New  Operational  Model?" 


ued  prominence  of  our  position  in  the 
profession  of  arms.  As  Artillerists,  we 
must  continue  to  provide  accurate, 
timely  indirect  fires;  it  is  our  heritage 
and  the  hallmark  of  our  branch.  But  we 
must  move  forward  from  fires  coordi¬ 
nators  to  effects  coordinators. 

Who  better  to  derive  the  maneuver 
commander’s  intent  for  “effects  sup¬ 
port?”  Is  it  not  a  logical  evolution?  Fire 
supporters  historically  have  coordinated 
and  synchronized  mortar,  artillery  and 
aerial  fires  to  delay,  disrupt  and  destroy 
the  enemy;  now  we  must  embrace  the 
nonlethal  and  non-military  agencies,  the 
likes  of  which  are  managed  by  CJTF- 
180. 

We  must  begin  developing  the  “Ef¬ 
fects  Supporters”  who  will  accompany 
the  maneuver  commanders  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  An  FA  lieutenant,  as  an  “Effects 
Support  Team”  (EST)  leader,  must  un¬ 
derstand  how  to  employ  lethal  and  non¬ 
lethal  assets  to  realize  the  maneuver 
company  commander’ s  vision  of  future 
operations.  He  must  be  able  to  work 
with  civil  affairs  teams,  special  opera¬ 
tions,  coalition  and  host-nation  forces, 
as  well  as  NGOs  and  OGAs. 

In  CJTF- 180,  the  Chief  of  Joint  Fires 
synthesizes  and  facilitates  EBO.  He  and 
his  JFE  supervise  the  process  from  de¬ 
veloping  the  commander’ s  effects  guid¬ 
ance  all  the  way  through  assessing  the 
results.  As  the  CJTF- 180  Effects  Coor¬ 
dinator,  the  Chief  of  Joint  Fires  is  the 
proponent  of  EBO  and,  along  with  a 
dedicated  group  of  professionals  from 
across  the  lethal  and  nonlethal  spec¬ 
trum,  has  turned  this  concept  into  real¬ 
ity.  CJTF- 180  is  executing  EBO  today, 


meeting  the  commander’s  intent  and 
having  a  tremendous  impact  in  the  glo¬ 
bal  War  on  Terrorism. 

Much  talk  has  been  generated  and 
much  ink  spilled  regarding  Army  trans¬ 
formation.  As  the  Army’s  synchroniz¬ 
ers,  fire  supporters  must  become  the 
lead  proponent  for  the  effects  coordina¬ 
tion  process.  Previously,  Redlegs 
massed  walls  of  hot  steel  to  ensure  our 
maneuver  brethren  were  successful. 
Today  and  in  the  near  future,  we  will 
continue  to  “mass”  effects  in  a  more 
complex  operating  environment.  This 
may  require  hot  steel,  but  also,  and 
perhaps  more  importantly,  it  may  re¬ 
quire  an  array  of  cascading  effects  that 
wins  friends,  destroys  enemies  and  pro¬ 
duces  desired  futures  for  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury  maneuver  commander. 

r Endnotes:  ^ 

1  US  J  oint  Force  Command  (J  FCOM )  Glossary:  http:// 
www.jfcom.mil/about/glossary.htm#E. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Lieutenant  Colonel  Allen  W.  Batschelet,  "Effects- 
based  Operations:  A  New  Operational  Model?"  (Carlisle 
Barracks,  PA:  US  Army  War  College,  9  April  2002). 

4.  Ibid. 
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